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NOTES. 

In his new volume, " Democracy and Empire " (Macmil- 
lan), Prof. Franklin H. Giddings continues his psycholog- 
ical and economic studies which have already been published 
in his two works on sociology; but his latest production is 
far more readable than anything else that has come from his 
pen. There is also a timeliness about the present book 
which ought to insure its success and usefulness in spite of 
the fact that much of the material has once before seen the 
light in various scientific journals. Prof. Giddings seems 
inclined to believe that in the present international "strug- 
gle for existence" there is an irresistible tendency toward 
the consolidation of small states into larger political aggre- 
gations, and that such a political crystallization, so to speak, 
will probably continue until the less advanced peoples are 
brought under the influence of the greater civilized nations. 
He might have instituted a comparison here, we think, be- 
tween this natural evolution and the destruction of the petty 
feudal states by the rise of national power; for doubtless the 
growth of cosmopolitanism will witness many of the scenes 
which accompanied the transition period between the barony 
and the monarchy. Prof. Giddings takes a rather optimis- 
tic view of the situation, however, and detects no serious 
conflict between empire-building and the growth of democ- 
racy. To quote his own words: "When a nation makes it- 
self the nucleus of an empire, step by step extending its sway 
over distant lands and peoples successively annexed, it can 
continue to be democratic; it can become, decade after dec- 
ade, more democratic; it can even permit its colonies or de- 
pendencies to be democratic, while at the same time main- 
taining a strong imperial government for purposes of com- 
mon defense — all on the inviolable condition that, as it 
lengthens the reach of government, it must curtail the func- 
tions of government.''' In other words, the imperial consti- 
tution must foster the growth of local government — a fact 
that finds striking proof in the history of the British Empire. 



384 The Sezvanee Review. 

" The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
Spanish America" comes to us from Baltimore (Johns Hop- 
kins University Press), and embodies a course of lectures 
delivered by Dr. John H. Latane, as provided for by the 
Albert Shaw Foundation. The author of the present vol- 
ume does not claim to do more than introduce the reader to 
the subject of our Spanish relations ; but his work is highly 
creditable, and condenses briefly the whole question that 
has played so important a role in our diplomatic history. 
Dr. Latane lays special stress, of course, on the services 
rendered the Spanish-American states by England and the 
United States, and discusses at length the Monroe doctrine. 
Notwithstanding his industry in this direction, however, he 
can scarcely be said to reach a definite conclusion; but this, 
of course, is not the fault of Dr. Latane. His style is some- 
what tedious, and his apparent ignorance of the Spanish lan- 
guage has caused him to rely too much on secondary au- 
thorities, from whom he quotes very liberally. But his vol- 
ume is a timely and a valuable one, and should be read 
carefully by all who wish light on the subject of our foreign 
policy. There is a good index; but the paper and binding 
of the book have that cheap appearance which too often 
characterizes the Johns Hopkins publications. 



In retiring from the editorship of this Review I desire to 
thank most warmly the kind friends without whose coopera- 
tion the undertaking would have died in its inception, near- 
ly eight years ago. I wish also to bespeak for my succes- 
sors, Profs. J. B. Henneman and B. J. Ramage, the encour- 
agement and sympathy that have been so abundantly be- 
stowed upon me. W. P. Trent. 

Sewanee, Term., July 15, 1900. 



